between the capacity to submit to authority and yet the ability to act in dissent. 
This is not a sovereign subject in the mastery of her destiny but an embodied 
subject formed through games of multiple affiliations and of submission and 
subversion. The rights that the citizen holds are not the rights of an already- 
existing sovereign subject but the rights of a figure who submits to authority in 
the name of those rights and acts to call into question its terms. This is the 
inescapable and inherited contradiction between submission and subversion of 
the figure of the citizen that can be expressed in a paradoxical phrase: 
submission as freedom. 

The second contradiction concerns its universalism against particularism. 
For the subject to become a citizen, the conditions must be equal for everyone. 
To become a citizen is predicated on this equality. This equality is universal. 
Who is then the citizen? Balibar says that the citizen is a person who enjoys 
rights in completely realizing being human and is free because being human is a 
universal condition for everyone.^ We would say the citizen is a subject who 
performs rights in realizing being political because becoming political is a 
universal condition for everyone. There is, however, a contradiction here. It is 
that, historically speaking, while some subjects are considered capable of 
conducting themselves as citizens, such as white, male, propertied, able-bodied, 
Christian, and heterosexual beings, the opposites of each of those subject 
positions will remain subjects. As Mark Poster writes, ‘Western concepts and 
political principles such as the rights of [hujmanfs] and the citizen, however 
progressive a role they played in history, may not provide an adequate basis of 
critique in our current, increasingly global condition.’^ Poster says this is so, 
among other things, because Western concepts arise out of imperial and colonial 
histories and because situated differences are as important as universal 
principles.^ This contradiction of the figure of the citizen can be expressed in 
another paradoxical phrase: universalism as particularism. 

From a critical perspective on citizenship, these contradictions are the 
sources of the vitality of the figure of the citizen. These contradictions constitute 
the figure of the citizen as a subject of claims for rights. Each claim that a citizen 
articulates against an authority puts her under demands of that authority. If rights 
of citizenship come into being in law, the citizen comes into being through the 
performance of that law or performance of the right to claim rights. If the citizen 
comes into being performatively through rights, the imaginary of citizenship 
mobilizes this figure of the citizen as a subversive subject. She is a subject of 
power whose acts of citizenship are simultaneously of submission and 
subversion. Acts of citizenship embody these two contradictions. On the one 


